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goir~ ‘~*o a bookseller’s shop, enquired for a | 
co. , Buchanan’s Poems. 

‘4. » of his editors has remarked, “ that he 
was great a master of the elegance of the 
lav language, that be became an author, 
t,t than an imitator, so that the blood of 
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GEORGE BUCHANAN. 


Favors as aman of learning in general, and 
as anexcellent latin scholar in particular, was 
born in the parish of Killerne, in Scotland, in 
the mooth of February, 1506. His parents | ¢ 
must have been in sufficiently easy circum ' 
stances, since they were able to educate hin 
at the University of Paris. He passed through | 
a great variety of scenes, having first borne 
arms as a common soldier, ina French corpy,/whose names will be often tempted to prefer 
in Scotland; he thence became an lnstractony, the copy to the original. There is a beauty 
in the College of St. Barbe, and was at ony | anda life, an exactness as well as a liberty, 
time named Principal of a College, in th) | which cannot be imitated and scarce enough 
University of St. Andrew. He lived te) | commended. His style is so natural and nerv- 
years abroad, with the Earl of Cassilis, and | ous, and |’ ~ -flections are so judicious, that 
was afterwards appointed Preceptor to a son | he is just. ceckoned the greatest and best of 
of James the fifib. Being forced to leave his | our 17 '& ‘ authors.” Doctor Samuel Joha- 


pveins.” 
aconfirm the favourable opinion which was 


country for his satire on the Franciscans, he | son 2" dhe name of Buchanan has as fair a 
resided three years in Bourdeaux. From 
France be proceeded to Portogal in cowse- 
quence of the invitation of King John the 3d. 
Jie was there thrown into the Inquisition, and 


remained in it about eighteen. months; upon } 


his liberation, he went first te England, next 
to France, and in 155-4, to Italy, with Marshal 
Brissac, in whose family he continued five or 


six years. Hecame back to Secotiand in 1563. 
and visited France twe vears afterwards, to su- 
perintend the printing of bis transtation of t¥ 
ty this last visit to the continent, 
| Moderator of the General Assembly 
e: the Church of Scotland, Director of the 
Chancery, Member of the Privy Council, and 
Keeper of the Privy Seal. 
1582. 


Some able discussion has taken place of late 
years, tending on the one side, to fix upon him 
the charge of ingratitude towards some of the 
Royal Family of Scotland, in his history of 
that country; and on the other to vindicate 
his memory from that accusation. It is agreed 
by all, that he lived in habits of friendship 
with the most distinguished characters of his 
age; and that his works, which are numerous, 
contain indisputable proofs of his extraordi- 
bary genius and learning. Before the year 
1715, editions of them had been published at 
London, Edinburgh, Paris, Amsterdam, Ley- 
den, Frankfort, Utrecht, Leipsic, Lyons, and 
Geneva. An anecdote reported by the biog- 
rapher of Gustavus Adolphus, will serve to 
shew in what estimation his poetry was held. 
That monarch, having forced a town to sur- 
render, after an obstinate siege, in order to 
tranquilize the minds of the citizens, entered 
first himself without a single attendant, and 


on his couniry.” 








claim tO immortality as can be conferred by 
modern Latinity ; and perhaps a fairer than 
the instability of vernacular languages ad- 


mits.” Doct. Robertson—“* The happy ge- 


nius of Buchanan, equally formed to excel in 


prose and verse ; more various, more original, 
and more elegant, than that of almost any 


other modern who writes latin, reflects, with 


regard to this particular, the greatest lustre 
Doct. Stuart—* His Psalms, 
in which he has employed so many kinds of 
verse, display admirably the extent and versa- 


tility of his mind, the quickness and abundance 


of his fancy, and the power and acuteness 


| of his judgment. Foreign nations, as well as 
He died in Sept. } his own countrymen, were filled with the ut- 


most admiration of Buchanan.” Doct. Beat- 
tie—“ The latin Poems of Buchanan, have 
heen long and universally known and admir- 
ed.” 
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ten make judicious remarks on the popula. 
tion and improvements of the city and coun. 
try; hence her conversation became pecu - 
liarly interesting, especially to the immediate 
descendants of the first settlers, of whose 


'y Roman poet seems to have flowed in dotes. 
Nothing farther will be wanting | 


*t ued of his talents at an early period after | characters of that day. 
|: publication of his works, than the judge- | which she paid to Philadelphia last fall, many 
ent of several modern writers of eminence, | 


. - ‘ 
A remace slave, and a native of America. | 


She was born in Philadelphia, of parents who 
came from Barbadoes, and lived in that city 


until she was ten years old, when her master | 


removed her to Dunk’s Ferry, in which neigh- 
borhood she continued to the end of her days. 
She remembered the ground on which Phila- 
delphia stands, when it was a wilderness, and 
when the Indians (its chief inhabitants) hunt 
ed wild game in the woods, while the panther, 
the wolf, and the beasts of the forest were 
prowling about the wigwame and cabins in 
which they lived. Being a sensible intelli- 


gent woman, and having a good memory, 
which she retained to the last, she would of- 







ancestors she often related acceptable anec- 


She remembered William Penn, the 


proprietor of Pennsylvania, Thomas Story, 
James Logan, and several other distinguished 


During a short visit 


respectable persons called to see her, who 
were all pleased with her innocent cheerful- 
ness, and that dignified deportment, for which 
(though a slave and uninstructed) she was ever 
remarkable. In observing the increase of the 
city, she pointed out the house next to the 
espiscopal church, to the southward, in Second 
Street, as the first brick building that was 
erected in it; and it is more than probable 
she was right, for it bears evident marks of 
antiquity. ‘The first church, she said, was a 
small frame that stood where the present 
building stands, the ceiling of which she could 
reach with her hands from the floor. She 
was a worthy member of the episcopal socie- 
ty,and attended their public worship as long as 
she lived. Indeed, she was so zealous to per- 
form this duty in proper season, that she has 
often been met on horseback, in a full gallop, 
to church, at the age of 95 years. The ven- 
eration she had for the bible induced her to 
lament that she was not able to read it; but 
the deficiency was in part supplied by the 
kindness of many of her friends, who, at her 
request, would read it t6 her, when she would 
listen with great attention, and often make 
pertinent remarks. She was temperate in her 
living, and so careful to keep to the truth, 
that her veracity was never questioned ; her 
honesty also was unimpeached, for such was 
her master’s confidence in it, that she was 
trusted at all times to receive the ferriage 
money, for upwards of forty years. This ex- 
traordinary woman retained her hearing to 
the end of her life, but ber sight began to fail 
gradually iv her ninety-sixth year, without 
any other visible cause than from old age. 
At one hundred she became blind, so that she 
could not see the sun at noon day. Being 
habituated from her childhood to constant em- 
ployment, her last master kindly excused her 
from her usual labour; but she could not be 
idle, for she afterwards devoted her time to 
fishing, at which she was very expert, and 
even at this late period, when her sight had 
so entirely left her, she would frequently row 
herself out into the middle of the stream, 
om which she seldom returned without 
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distinguish persons. 


wwe of 116 years. 
(1802) at Bristol, in Pennsylvania. 


From M. ™M. Noah's Travels, 
SPANISH MANNERS. 


are sought after with avidity, because solitude 
is tothem insufferable, they read so little, and 
find in their own minds so few exhilarating re- 
sources—In their domestick relations, they 
are generally tranquil and indifferent, they 
have no convivial board, no conversation 
around the cheerful fire-side. Spanish wo- 
men, who form the most important and influ- 
ential portion of the population, are general 


jealousy, which is not an uncommon thing; 
their persons are small, sometimes delicate : 


their food, soon impairs their constitation. 

They have no industry and are unacquaint- 
ed with domestick economy ; animated, always 
agreeable, and frequently artful, they are 
pleasant as an acquaintance, but not desirable 
asa friend; their musick is plaintive and af- 
fecting, and the guitar is the favourite instru- 
ment; their gait is easy, dignified and grace- 
ful.—T hey are not taciturn like the men ; on 
the contrary, an incessant volubility, which 
the fine language aids, renders the company 
of a Spanish lady by no means tedious.—They 
are the patrons of religion ; the women con- 
tribute more than the men to maintain the as- 
cendancy of the Priests. They never neglect 
attending mass, are ever on the knee before 
the confessional box, and a fat jolly Priest, 
with rosy cheeks and smiling looks, is the 
constant inmate of the family, the ghostly and 
temporal director, the supervisor general, the 
appendage of the toilet, and the patron of 
the pantry. No wonder then that their influ- 
ence is so widely spread, and so generally 
felt.—The age of chivalry gave a peculiar 
tone to Spanish manners, which even at the 
present day, has lost none of its effects, and 
they speak of themselves, as the decendants 
of the Knights of Calatrava, and other or- 
ders, and are filled from “top to toe” with 
their gallantry and honour ; all this ie imagi- 
nation ; a little more in practice, and less in 
precept, would benefit Spain. 

They have high notions of honour, which 
they take care a stranger shall know, but they 
rely more on what they have been, for char- 
acter, than what they are now. Spain has ex- 
pended her resources, and trades upon a fic- 
titious capital ; this fine country is in a wretched 
condition, the kingdom does not contain one 
third of the population it is capable of sup- 
porting : there are few good roads, and no 
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handsome supply of fish for her master’s ta- 
ble.—About the one hundred and second year 
of her age, her sight gradually returned, and 
improved so far, that she could perceive ob- 
jects moving before her, though she could not 
Before she died, her 
hair became perfectly white, and the last of 
her teeth dropt sound from her head at the 
At this age she died 


The amusements of the Spaniards consist 
im dancing, walking, ridmg, playing at cards 
or billiards, visiting the Theatres, or Tertal- 
jas (evening parties) and these amusements 


ly amiable, except when aroused by a fit of 


and the climate, together with the nature of 
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light carriages, and even post-horses cannot be 
procured, unless it is on a royal road.—lt is, 
therefore, the last coantry which should be 
visited for pleasure; health and business are 
the only rational inducements for a journey 
throogh Spain. 
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ENIGMATICAL list of 
streets in Boston. 

1. Four ninths of an instrument to take the suns 
altitude. 

2. A representation of a living being, omitting 
one letter, ' 

3. Half a motion in dancing, the first aud last 
letters of a brook. 

4. Three sevenths of a packhorse, and three 
sevenths of sprightliness. ; 

5. Half of a singing bird, 3 first and last ley +s 
of the heart of an army. 

6. A token, two fiths of pure air. 

(To be continued.) 


part of the principal 


“} 
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THEATRICAL. 

Monpay.—* The Country Girlo—‘ Paul and Vir- 
ginia.” It was with painful surprise that we saw 
this Play announced for the Benefifi, Mrs. Wheat- 
ley. Asa favourite of ours, we werépaesirous that 
the “account of Boxes’ should be an eary st that 
she was so, with the public generallyza, at we 
could scarcely anticipate a genteel or a fuk house to 
a Bill which possessed no other merit, than as her 
name was attached to the principal character in it— 
and that character such an one, as we never wish to 
see repeated on our Stage.—The * Country Girl’ is 
one of those heir-looms of the stage, which retains its 
place, rather for its antiquity, than for any merit 
which it possesses. It might be, and indeed was, 
received with applause in the days of Wicherly—but 
its licentious vulgarity, even after the praning which 
Garrick has given it, is not to be tolerated in these 
modern days of refinement. We are not enough 
acquainted with the original play, to say how much 
these has been taken from it—but we know there is 
no plot to it now,—and no variety of incidents t? 
render it in any degree interesting. ‘‘ Peggy” is all 
there is to sustain the character of the play—and 
perhaps this was all the merit it was intended to pos- 
sess. The hoyden simplicity the sagacious archness, 
and the true picture of rural vulgarity which it dis- 
plays—if it was more chastened, would afford a fair 
subject for an hour or two of laughter. 

Mrs. Jordan was originally cast in this character ; 
and it was in this, that she burst forth into notice, 
and acquired and established a reputation which has 
never since been exceeded. Perhaps it is not gen- 
erally known that Mrs. Wheatley bears a strong re- 
semblance in person, voice and manner to that cele- 
brated actress—and we can bestow no higher praise 
or compliment, than apply (as we justly can) to her 
performance on Monday evening what was said of 
Mrs. J. on her first appearnce in the character—‘* She 
at once displayed such consumate art, with such 
bewitching nature.—such excellent sense, with such 
innocent simplicity that her auditors were boundless 
in their plaudits.” 

We were highly gratified to find, that notwith- 
standing all untoward circumstances, the house was 
such as reflected honour on the liberality and taste of 
the public—and such as could not fail to inipress 
Mrs, W. with the fact that she is estimated as she 
ought to be, for the talents and powers which she 
possesses, and for the exertions she always makes to 


please. i 
Mrs. Duff’s Benefit. This amiable 
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abd interesting Lady and actress, took her benefit 
on this evening. e have long wished for an oppor. 
tinity to express the admiration with which we al- 
ways see this lady in the characters she personates, 
Her conception is always just—her execution chasté 
and delicate—and she throws an interest over the 

ne which bears along the mind with pleasure and 
delight. We-do not aspire to the title of a Mentor, 
but might we be permitted a suggestion, we think it 
would be an improvement, if she was to infuse a little 
moce spirit into her personations—and to avoid every 
thing like affectation where she would excite our 
sympathy, or work upon our feelings. 

The house was respectably and indeed handsome- 
ly filled, but we could have wished it fuller for the 
Benclit of one who is as deservedly esteem’d for her 
amiable and correct deportiment im private life,—as 
she is for her excellence in her professional charac. 
‘ter. : I. 
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THE PEDLAR....No. XXXVI. 


WaEn in the pages of a novel we peruse the af- 
vecting tale, in which a writer, who can touch with a 
bkilful hand those strings to whose vibration the heart 

eplies, relates the destruction of innocence; show- 
ng how apt a scholar is man when hell offers her 
instructions to his heart; tracing every step of the 
unsuspecting and thoughtless femele down the steep 
et destruction, until the lost one awakes from her 
sream of pleasure to remorse and agony ; emotions 
fi indignation and pity rise and struggle together in 
ur bosoms, aud in fancy we rush forward to throw 
ourselves between the fictitious victim and her 
ruin. 

And are the days gone by in which scenes like this 
have existed? Is this a favoured land, in which man 
is alone what nature intended him, the protector 
and friend of woman? Does she never here mourn 
over the ruins of her innocence, and turn in vain an 
imploring eye towards ber betrayer? The answer to 
| these inquiries is found in the pallid and wasting 
cheek, in the hollow and averted eye; and if these 
| silent and melancholly evidences of a disgraceful 
; fact are disregarded, in the loud and triumphant 
boastings of yonder swaggering ruffian. 
' 
’ 


It is true, that in a town like this, where a knowl- 
edge of the world, (often gained hy having occasion- 
| ally trodden some of its vilest paths,) causes a par- 
| ent to keep a steady and ayxious eye upon his child, 
| “he effects of the crime of which I speak, are eldom 
Sfelt, especially among the higher and middling class- 
es. Libertinism and cowardice often go hand in 
hand, and it is the lowly, unprotected, friendless 
flower, which may be trampled under foot with safe- 
ty, that becomes the surest prey of the spoiler. 

The following story | presume to be authentic. It 
was related to the friend of whom I had it, by the 
hero of the tale himself. 

A yonng girl from the country, who was, and prob- 
ably now is, in the service of a family in town, at- 
tracted the regard of a young gentleman who con- 
sidered himself much above her in situation. How 
much above her he was in reality, and what ought to 
be his estimation in society may be judged by the 
sequel of my story. 

It was not long before he found an opportunity of 
being acquainted with her. He spent his evenings 
in walking with her about town, for his character 
would have suffered by attending ler in the day time. 
His society, superior to that to which she had hither- 
to been accustomed, became necessary to her happi- 
ness ; he had imperceptibly twined himself about 
her heart. His experienced eye gladly beheld the 
toils which he had spread, gradually thickening round 
his devoted victim, and he at length made that pro- 
posal which no woméan should dare to hear a second 
time. Alarmed and distressed, she begged him not 
to think of that, and denied him witli sobs and tears. 
He then, finding her inflexible, left her telling her that 
she need expect to see him no more. A few days 
elapsed when he received a line from her desiring to 
seehim. They met.—They parted. She to weep 
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over her departed hononr, and he to tell the shame- 
ful tale to his applauding companions. 

There are many who will smile at my simple story, 
and more who will consider that the lost honour ofa 
kitchen girl deserves but little regret. Virtue should 
be honoured and respected, and fall from virtue 
lamented, wherever it may be found. Tears m 
flow as sincerely from the eyes of the lowly and u 
accomplished, as from those of their superiors in 
standing and education. No convenient journey out 
of town for a few months, to visit a relation in the 
country ; no confinement for some fictitious disorder 4 
can shield the poor and humble from the discovery 
of her imprudence. Ruin is to hee iadeed ruin: She 
wust meet and indure its consequences in their full 
extent. 

1 know it may be said, that females of this hum- 
ble description know not the worth of what they 
lose. Yet in the story above related, | think it will 
be allowed that the poor girl had some idea, at least, 
of its value. Even did they not know how import- 
ant it is to every female to preserve her honour, and 
what ceaseless shame its loss occasions her through 
life ; yet to take advantage of ignorance and siin- 
plicity by depriving others of that of which they 
know not the value, because they do not know it im- 
parts a degree of meaness to the crime which renders 
the perpetrator still more unworthy the name of man, 
of all thieves he would be the moxt despised wha, 
would steal from an idiot or a child. 
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being ametiately spread through the village, acrowd 
of Indians, assembled,and the murderer having seated 
himself on the ground by the side of the dead body, 
cooly awaited his fate, which he could vot expeet to 
be any other than immediate death, particularly as the 
cry of the people was * Kill bim! kill him!’ But 
although he placed his body and head in a proper pos- 
ture to receeive the stroke of the tomahawk, no one 
attempted to lay hands on him: but after removing 
the dead body from where it lay, they left him alone. 
Not meeting here with his expected fate, he rose from 
this place for a more public part of the village, and 
there lay down on the ground in the hope of being the 
sooner despatched ; but the spectators after viewing 
him, all retired again. 

Sensible that his life was justly forfeited, and.anx- 
ious to be relieved from a state of suspense, he took 
the resolution to go to the mother of the deceased, an 
aged wi..ow, whom he addressed in these words : Wo- 
man I have killed thy son: he had insulted me, it is 
true ; but still he was thine, and his life was valuable 
tothee. I, therefore, now surrender myself up to thy 
will. Direct as thou wilt have it, and relieve me spee- 
d.ly from misery. 

|» which the woman answered ; ** Thou hast in- 
¢ dkilled my son,‘who was dear to me, and the only 

pporter I had in my old age. One life is already 


‘ ost and to take thine on that account, cannot be of 


| service to me, nor better my situation. Thou hast 
~ wever, a son, whom if thou wilt give me in place of 


Few will care what becomes of the poor girl whose ¢MZy son whom thou hast slain, all shall be wiped way.” 


story I have been telling. 


Should her impradenc@yy The murderer then replied ; ‘* Mother, my son is 


be attended with betraying consequences, she musfyi but a child, ten years old, and can be of no service to 


endure them unpitied and despised. She may starve, 
beg, or steal: And if she cannot do better, (and 
worse she cannot do,) she may drag herself to those 
haunts of infamy which are tolerated by the fathers 
of the town, and regulated by its police. 

But far brighter prospects await the author of her 
ruin. He, anitt(faeome chaste and amiable wo- 
man, will behold higfelf the happy father of a fami- 
ly; his business flourishing ; his character respected ; 
and his friendship courted, yet should all that is base 
and méan ever come to bé restored to its proper 
place, he will find himself the tenant of a dunghill. 





FOR THE WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 
DANDY WRITER ! 


Mr. Eprtor. I noticed ina paper of this week, 
a communieation signed ** Dandicia’’;—he appears 
to be wel] deserving of his title as a worthy cham- 
pion of his Brother Dandies!—Its Pindarie style 
discovers the cloven-foot of the Author—and it is 
no wonder that an arrow shot from his bow, should 
have gone * quite over the house !"—The name of a 
Poet is associated in this case with thatof a Lyre— 
but such a clumsy attempt to play upon it, deserves 
the pedants ferula. To follow out his poe/ical similie, 
he ought to be dubbed with the title of a Cobbler 
and receive a smart dose of bis favourite Sfrap / 
A conceited fop, a consummate hypocrite and a pedan- 
tee coxrcomb merits nothing better. “Xx” 


— 


Answer to the Enigma ‘in No. 18 of the Maga- 
zine. ** A SELECTMAN.” 


—_—— 


INDIAN ANECDOTE, 


THERE were in the village of La Chine, two re- 
markable Indians, the one for his stature, being six 
feet four inches in height, and the other for his strength 
and activity. These two meeting together one day 
in the street (a third being present) the former in a 
high tone, made use of some insulting language to 
he other, which he could not well put up with; he 
alled him a coward, said he was his inferior in every 
espect, and so provoked his anger, that unable any 
onger to contain himself, the later instantly replied ; 
‘You have grossly insulted me; but I will prevent 
you from doing the like again: and at the same mo- 
ment stabbed him tbrough the body with his knife, so 
hat he dropped down dead by hisside. The alarm 





















without sustenance. 






thee, but rather a trouble and charge ; but here aml 
truly capable of supporting and maintaining thee; if 
thou wilt receive me as thy son, nothing shall be 
weuting on my cart to make thee comfortable whilst 
thou livest.” Y1e woman approved of the proposal, 
forthwith adopted him as her son, and took the whole 
family o her house. 


=— 
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Saturday, April 3, 1819. 


BORN TO NO MASTER-—OF NO SECT ARE WE. 

















SUMMARY OF NEWS. 
. PoRTLAND, MARCH 30. 
MELANCHOLLY CIRCUMSTANCE. 


On Wednesday the 18th inst. a Mr. Tarbox and 
his wife, who resided on a gore of land between the 
gowns of Raymond and Standish, were frozen to 


eath, * 
“speeer that their family consisted of four small 
chiljren, the youngest at the breast; being in very 
necessitus circumstances. Mr. T. started on Wed- 
nesday, during the violence of the gale and drifting 
snow, to procure some aid fgom the neighbors, about 
five miles distant. Having obtained a supply for their 
immediate wants he placed it in.a bag and proceeded 
forhome. It seems however that, when within about 
one mile of his house, the weight of his load com- 
pelled him to leave it upon a tree and endeavor to 
reach bis distressed family without it, but his efforts 
were in this, also frustrated—overpowered with fa- 
tigue, he stopped about 80 rods from his house and cri- 
ed for he]jp—his wife hearing the voice went to bis as- 


‘sistance, and, as is presumed from the circumstance 


of finding her cloak and handkerchief upon the man, 
her pressing wants induced her to leave him and has- 
ten to procure the provisions. But, alas! her 
strength did not equal her resolution, she expired in 
the effort, and her body was found but a short distance 
from the ‘provisions her partner had placed upon the 
tree. On the day following, the eldest child went 
out and found her father’s corps, and returned to the 
house, and commenced sounding a horn, used for call- 
ing distant workmen to their meals; this however 
brought no one to their assistance thro’ that day—but 
the continuance of the sound on the next day led a 
number to the spot to witness this shocking affair, and 
to the relief of a family who had remained three days 
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Fire in Portland.—On Friday evening 26th ult. a 
fire broke out about 10 o’clock, in Benjamin Thrash- 
er’s bake-house, which was at the head of Portland 
Pier, and the next building to the Market-house.— 
The building, which was quite large, having two tene- 
ments, was at once enveloped in flames, and seemed 
at first to threaten destruction to the whole neighbor- 
hood, and for some time great apprehensions were en- 
tertained respecting the stores on Ingraham’s wharf, 
as their fate depended on that of the Market-house, 
which was on fire several times, and its preservation 
considered hopeless; but by exertions that were 
never surpassed, the fire was got under, although sur- 
rounded by wooden buildings. The two tenements 
where it originated, one owned by Mr. Clap and one 
by Mr. Hobart, were destroyed. The next building 
owned-and occupied by Mr. Horatio Q. Quincy, 
where Mrs. Marks formerly kept a boarding house, 
was very much damaged—and two stores down the 
Pier were burnt. Itis extremely afflicting to have to 
add, that three smal children of Mr. Bailey, (whe oc- 
cupied one of the buildings) were burnt fo death.— 
They were supposed to be out and safe. The re- 
mains of the unfortunate children have been found. 

Accident.—Luther Martin, esq. gives in a Balti- 
more paper a pathetic account of a Stage-Coach ac- 
cident, briefly as follows :—Himself and the hon. Mr. 
Maxey were the only passengers in the stage between 
Baltimore and Annapolis ; the driver fell from his 
seat, and the horses started off pretty quick. After 
a short time Mr. Maxey threw himsel/ from the door 
in safety. After passing near a mile on a fast trot, 
Mr. L. succeeded in checking the horses, when the 
groans of the poor driver were heard, who had been 
entangled under the carriage, and thus dragged over 
the frozen ground. He exhibited a horrid spectacle 
and had both his legs broken. He is since dead. 

On the 20th ult. Pedro Molina was tried and con- 
victed, before the criminal court of New-Orleans, of 
murdering a man named James King, by stabbing with 
a knife. The murder was one of the most eruel and 
cowardly ever heard of, and resulted fromthe mad- 
ness of intoxication. 

Fortunate escape.—Com. Cassin’s carriage, during 
a dark and rainy night, was precipitated off the draw 
bridge at Norfolk, Va. into the river. The Commo- 
dore and three ladies, distrusting the driver’s pru- 
dence, had left the carriage to cross the bridge on 
foot. With much difficulty the driver, horses, and 
carriage were saved. 

Typhus Fever.—A London paper states that Docf. 
Smith obtained from Parliament £5,000, for the fol- 
lowing recipe for the cure of the Typhus Fever—*Six 
drachms of powdered nitre, six do. of oil vitriol: mix 
them ina tea cup by adding to the nitre one dram of 
the oi] at a time. The cup to be placed during the 
preparation on a hot hearth or plate of heated iron, 
and the mixture stirred with a tobacco pipe. The 
cup to be placed in different parts of a sick room.” 


MARRIED, 
In Boston.—By the Rev. Mr. Lowell, Josiah Bach- 
elder, esq. to Mrs. Mary Fitz. 
By the Rev. Mr. Mudge, Mr. Henry 8. Kent, to 
Miss Louisa Restieaux. 


——— 





DIED, 
In Baston.—Thomas, son of Mr. Thomas Holland, 
aged 5. Miss Charlottee A. Langdon, aged 30. 
Mr. Wm. B. Warriner, aged 34. 
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ON MONDAY EVENING, APRIL 5, 


Will be performed a celebrated Comedy in five acts, 
called 


EDUCATION. 


To which will be added, a grand Melo Dramatic 
Opera—called 


The Libertine, or Don Juan, 








CABINET OF APOLLO. 


FOR THE WEEKLY MAGAZIN®E. 


“ Slander the worst of poisons, ever finds 
An easy entrance in ignoble minds.” 
Harvey. 
Presumptuous wretch ! whose rashness dares upbraid, 
The spotless conduct of a virtuous maid! 
Still more presumptuous ! to affect a name, 
To which of all men, thou hast least the claim ; 
No * Proper conduct” can such scandal suit, 
A “ Friend” to scandal is a human brute. 
Then make atonement for such mean disgrace, 
Nor in false characters conceal your face ; 
With resignation meet the just demand, 
And wait the vengeance of a brother’s hand. 
Say rather may’st thou long be doom’d to find, 
The general hatred of all womankind, 
More aptly to record such base intent, 
And with thy crime connect thy punishment. 
This sentence take, and let it warning be 
To all such sland’rous miscreants as thee— 
Go meet the lightnings of fair M—’s eye, 
In madness of despair then gaze, and die. 
Epwiy, 


SELECTED. 


BISHOP BRUNO. 


A METRICAL TALE. 


‘* Bruno, the Bishop of Herbipolitanum, sailing in 
the river of Danubius, with Henry the third, then 
Emperour, being not far from a place which the Ger. 
manes call Ben StrupkE., or the devouring gulfe, 
which is neere unto Grinon, a castle in Austria, a 
spirit was heard clamouring aloud, “* Ho, ho, Bishop 


Bruno, whither art thon travelling? but dispose of | 


thyselfe, how thou pleasest, thou shalt be my prey and 
spoile.” At the hearing of these words they were all 
stupifiec, and the Bishop with the rest crost and blest 
themselves. The issue was that in a short time after, 
the Bishop feasted with the Emperor ima Castle be- 
longing to the Countesse of Esburch, a rafter fel] 
from the roof of the chamber, wherein they sate, 
and strooke him dead at the table.” 
Heywood’s Hierarchie of the blessed Angels. 


Bishop Bacwno awoke in the dead midnight, 
And he heard his heart beat loud with affright : 
He dreamt he had wrung the palace bell, 
And the sound it gave was his passing knell. 


Bishop Bruno smiled at his fears so vain, 
Hie turned to sleep and he dreamt it again : 


He rung at the palace gate once more, 
And Death was the porter that opened the door. 


He started up at the fearful dream, 

And he heard at his window the screech ow] scream ! 
Bishop Bruno slept no more that night,— 

Oh! glad was he when he saw the day light! 


Now he goes forth in proud array, 

For he with the emperor dines to day ; 
There was not a baron in Germany 
That went with a nobler train than be. 
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Before and behind his soldiers ride, 

The people throng’d to see their pride ; 

They bow'd the head, and the knee they bent, 
But nobody blest him as he went. 


So he went on stately and proud, 

When he heard a voice that cried aloud, 
Ho!ho! Bishop Bruno! you travel with glee,— 
But I would have you know, you travel to me! 


Behind and before and on either side, 

He look’d but nobody he espied : 

And the bishop grew cold with fear, 

For he heard the words distinct and clear. 


And when he rung at the palace bell, 

He almost expected to hear his knell ; 
And when the porter turn’d the key, , 
He almost expected Death to see. 


But soon the bishop recover’d his glee, 
For the emperor welcomed him royally ; 
And now the tables were spread, and there 
Were choicest wines and dainty fare. 


And now the bishop had blest the meat, 

When a voice was heard as he satin his seat,— 
With the emperor now you are dining in glee, 
But know, Bishop Bruno you sup with me! 


The bishop then grew pale with affright, 
And suddenly lost his appetite ; 

All the wine and dainty cheer ‘ 

Could not comfort his heart so sick with fear. 


But by little and little recovered he, 
For the wine went flowing merrily, 
And he forgot his former dread, 

And his cheeks again grew rosy red. 


When he sat down to the royal fare 
Bishop Bruno was the saddest man there ; 
But when the masquers entered the hall, 
He was the merriest man of all. 


Then from amid the masquers crowd 
There went a voice hollow and loud,— 


But you must pass the night with me ; 


His cheeks grew pale and his eye-balls glare, 
And stiff round his tonsure bristles his hair ; 
With that there came one from the masquers band, 
And took the bishop by the hand. 


The bony hand suspended his breath, 

His marrow grew cold at the touch of death ; 
On saints in vain he attempted to call, 

Bishop Bruno fell dead in the palace hall. 


AMUSEMENT. 


A SCOTCH COMPLIMENT. 

When Mrs. Jordan performed at Glasgow, the au” 
dience presented her with a gold medal, which they 
enclosed in the following Jetter : 

“* Madam, accept this trifle from the Glasgow audi- 
ence, who are as great admirers of genius as the crit- 
ics of Edinburgh.” 

On one side of the medal is the Glasgow arms, 
which is a tree ; on the other a feather, with the fol- 
]owing inscription. 

‘* Bays from our tree you could not gather, 
** No branch of it deserves that name ; 
‘* So take it all, call it a feather. 
“* And place it in your cap of fame.” 


quagmire, where the little girl was found nearly suf 


AN IRISH EPISTLE TO AJUDGE. 


Mr. Justice Buller once tried a Portuguese, for 
murdering a sailor in a pitched battle at Wapping, 
and in his charge to the jury, said that ** he could not 
but admire the generosity and heroism of the English 
sailor, who in his last moments spoke highly of bis 
antagonist, and said he had fought him fairly.’ This 
charge being published, gave occasion to some one to 
write the following billet to Judge Buller. 

‘“* Sir—l beg leave to inform your right worshipful 
worship, that ‘he English sailor, whom you so bigl,. 
ly praised, was an Irishman; and this I do for the 
honor of old Ireland, and am your obedient ser. 
vant, Terence O’ Flanagan, 


A SONGSTER SILENCED, 


A very bad performer in a coffee-house sang repeat. 
edly in a shocking tone,—‘* Let a lover do what iv 
will, it is excusable!” The company were fatigued 
and provoked by his harsh discord, but no remonstran- 
ces could prevail upon him to desist; when a young 
fellow, irritated at bis perseverance, threw a cup of 
sherbet in his face. The enraged musician when 
preparing to resent it, our humourist cried out, “J 
am in love, I am in love, as all my friends know, 
and therefore I must be excused.” The musician 
was forced to retire, admidst the hisses of the com- 
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py: 
THE ASSENTING NOD. 


A Monk that had intruded into the chamber of 4 
obleman who was at the point of death, and had 
ost his speech, continued crying out, ** My lord will 
you make the grant of such and such a thing to our 
monastery? It will be for the benefit of your soul,” 
The Peer, at each question, nodded his head. ‘The 
Monk on this turned round to the son and heir, who 
was in the room,—* You see, Sir, my lord your father 
gives his assent to my request.” ‘}'o this the son made 
no reply,—but turning to his father, asked him, * Is 
it your will Sir, that I shoujd kick this Monk down 
stairs?” The nod of assent was given, and the per 
mission put in force with hearty good will. 


A Writing Master in Islington has contrived to 
carry off a young lady scholar with a fortune o 
200,0001. A few days before the elopement, he was 

| asked by her guardian *‘ how miss came on with bef 
writing?” to which the master drily replied, ** V ast 

| ly well, Sir, for I shall soon put her into joining 

jeand.,” Londen paper. 
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You have past the day, Bishop Bruno, with glee 7 


| During the late ceremonics in honor of General 
| Jackson, an unfortunate little girl, incapable ol 
| taking care of herself, got among the crowd, ané 
| was seperated from those who attended it. Inquiry 
| was made, in all directions but to no purpose. ‘The 
, day passtd off, night came, and no tidings were heard 
| of it. At length it happened that two gentleme 
; whose walk had Jed them some distance from thé 
| city, between one and two o’clock that night, wen 
furiously attacked by two dogs. These animal 
} seemed neither vicious nor mischievous, but exhibit 
| ed a certain whining, anxious manner, that is know# 
| to be peculiar to themselves, when they would ex 
cite you to follow them. One of the gentlemet 
| proposed tq examine into the cause of this, but th 
other refused for some time; thinking it too roman 
tic, or childish, to hunt.for an adventure, on such 
slight invitation. But the other persisted: the 
followed the dogs, and were conducted to a sort ¢ 


focated, and completely exhausted, with her stru 
gling and crying. Thus was she saved by the provi 
dential agency of two dogs.—Bal, Tel. 


4 SCOLD. 

A poor man who had a termagant wife, after 
long dispute, in which she was resolved to have 
last werd, told her, if she spoke one more croc 
word, he would beat her brains out. Why, 
rama horns, you dog ! said she, if I due for it. 





